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have twenty-two letters addressed to the administrators of the department 
which he represented, giving a vivid and interesting account of the occur- 
rences of that eventful year. 

In 1793 Christian worship was proscribed throughout France, and in 
September, refusing to renounce his orders, Le Coz was imprisoned by 
Carrier, one of the most bitter and cruel persecutors, who was executed 
in December, 1794, for excessive and lawless cruelty. Le Coz spent 
over a year in prison, suffering many hardships and indignities which he 
describes in his letters to his friends. Released in December, 1794, he 
returned to Rennes only to find his house stripped of furniture and 
church ornaments, though his library of 4,000 volumes was saved. From 
this time begins an interesting series of fifty-six letters, to Gregoire, 
Bishop of Loir-et-Cher, at Blois, the leader of the constitutional clergy. 
These letters show an earnest, independent spirit, eager for peace with 
the insermentes and for the restoration of friendly relations with the 
papacy. They tell of struggles against great difficulties, suspicion, ill- 
feeling, desertion, hunger and poverty due to the rapid depreciation of 
the assignats and loss of property. They describe the ravages of the 
Chouans and give some interesting allusions to the influence of English 
deism and atheism on French writers. 

For a long time Le Coz did not dare to go outside the city, and it was 
not until June, 1797, that he made his first episcopal visitation, when he 
beheld on every side the traces of civil war. In 1797 and again in 1801 
he presided at the national church council held at Paris. His letters to 
Gregoire and others at this period show the desolation and difficulties of 
the church, the strenuous efforts he is making for peace and quiet, the 
terrible moral and social effects of the irreligion and lawlessness, and the 
need of some strong hand to subdue the disorder and lead the nation into 
peace. 

After the council of 1801 he remained in Paris to look after the in- 
terests of the constitutional church. With the other clergy generally he 
resigned his position in October as a preliminary to the approaching set- 
tlement under the Concordat. He was soon after appointed Archbishop 
of Besancon and wrote to Cardinal Caprara for the bull of institution. 
He entered his see in May, 1802. Here the letters cease. In 1804 he 
went to Paris for the consecration of Napoleon and while there he had 
several audiences with the Pope, to whom he gave in his formal adher- 
ence in December. 

He was one of the first to declare for Napoleon in March, 181 5, but 
died on a visitation in May of that same year. r T w 

CHARLES J-j. WELLS. 

An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century. By Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears, A.M., Principal of Mary Institute, Saint 
Louis. (New York : The Macmillan Company. 1900. Pp. 
xiii, 616.) 
The result aimed at by Professor Sears in this volume is to "awaken 

an interest in political study and create a desire for a fuller knowledge of 
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the progress of democracy." The interpretation of the word "polit- 
ical" as used in the title is very broad. The work "is not a mere 
record of political facts and constitutional changes. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to define a political fact. . . . Among the progressive nations 
all historic events have in the end a political significance ; for out of 
them arises the whole framework of government and constitutional life. 
. . . Accordingly the present treatise deals with all the varied events and 
happenings that make up the story of a nation's life." Nevertheless the 
work contains much less of things which are not in the stricter sense po- 
litical than this announcement would lead one to expect. At another 
point Professor Sears says that it is the story of " the successive triumphs 
of popular institutions " that he wishes to tell. His theme is, therefore, 
the growth of democracy. It may be remarked here that, while Pro- 
fessor Sears is not always in sympathy with the aims and methods of de- 
mocracy in particular, in democracy in general he professes the utmost 
faith. 

Geographically the work includes every country in the world where 
the author has discovered political growth — in some, it may be, only po- 
litical disturbance. Every country is treated separately with complete- 
ness, but there is a grouping of nations, mainly on the basis of racial kin- 
ship. Book I. deals with continental Europe and has three divisions : 
Part I., " The Latin Nations "; Part II., " Southeastern Europe and Rus- 
sia" ; Part III., "The Teutonic Nations." Book II. treats of Great 
Britain and her colonies ; Book III. of the United States ; Book IV. of 
Spanish and Portuguese America ; Book V. of " Unclassified Countries," 
including Liberia, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Japan, India and Siam. 

The arrangement is faulty in some measure in that it is not the log- 
ical order of the growth of democracy. The author emphasizes national 
growth in the view that most writers neglect this for general movements 
and tendencies. The result is that international affairs, and movements 
wider than national, are not so clearly and systematically handled as mat- 
ters purely national. There is more or less interdependence between the 
separate portions, but that which goes before is, as often as otherwise, de- 
pendent on that which comes after, and, though there are a limited num- 
ber of cross-references, it would be a decided gain if they were more 
freely used. The European portion gives us a pretty clear though brief 
account of the development in each nation, though means and processes 
are often left, it seems, in unnecessary obscurity. 

The part on the United States is necessary to completeness according 
to the design of the work, but it would not be difficult to find among the 
numerous brief histories of the United States a much better account. 

It is hardly justifiable, even from the author's own point of view, 
that India should be dismissed with a treatment scarcely longer than that 
of San Marino or Andorra. 

The author usually endeavors to be fair, but his own opinions are fre- 
quently more prominent than the unbiassed presentation of facts. For 
example, the followers of Mr. Bryan in the last presidential campaign are 
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condemned out of the mouths of their enemies. The style of the work is 
sufficiently forcible, and without doubt the volume will prove interesting 
as well as instructive to the general reader, as the author hoped. Properly 
used it may be made serviceable as a text -book. It remains to be added 
that Professor Sears makes no claim to original investigation. He has 
made wide use of standard authorities and magazine articles, and has 
usually worked over his material with care. The book ends with a use- 
ful bibliography of twenty-three pages. 

Edmund C. Burnett. 

Napoleon's Invasion of Russia. By Hereford B. George, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. (London : T. Fisher Unwin ; New 
York: New Amsterdam Book Co. 1899. Pp. xvi, 451.) 

This handsome volume, whose paper, type, maps and general get-up 
need no praise, is a distinct addition to the discussion of the downward 
course of the greatest man of modern times. Having read his authorities 
conscientiously, but rejecting some valuable testimony, Mr. George relies 
mainly on Chambray, Jomini and Clausewitz, all of whom served through 
the 181 2 campaign, on Buturlin, the Russian official historian, and on 
Napoleon's correspondence. Secure of his facts, he gives us an easily 
understood narrative of the campaign ; while, writing for an English 
audience, he naturally lays more stress on Napoleon's desire to "make 
war on England on the Vistula " than perhaps the true perspective of his- 
tory warrants. "It was Napoleon's intense desire to crush England 
which took him to Moscow," says he. The main cause of Napoleon's 
antagonism to Russia seems to our author to have been its failure to lay 
an embargo on English goods ; and with honest British spirit, when 
quoting bulletins or letters, he lays undue stress upon the Emperor's 
" mendacity." The unwilling vassalage of Prussia and the reluctant aid 
of Austria, as well as their secret anti-French understanding, are much 
dwelt upon, and the promises held out to Poland to secure its aid : yet 
these countries were allies on whom Napoleon had a right, from a military 
standpoint, to count. That Napoleon could hold together the motley 
host of 630,000 men with which he advanced on Russia, was due, Mr. 
George maintains, to his admirable corps commanders — but these men 
were strictly of Napoleon's creation. 

The Emperor's projecting half a million men into a country so sparsely 
settled that it could scarce sustain an invading army of 50,000 was an ex- 
periment which earlier in life he would not have undertaken, or into 
which he would have infused so much more of his own individuality that 
he might have succeeded. But he was no longer the slim, nervously 
active, omnipresent man ; he was corpulent, liked his ease and shunned 
bad weather. Except for the migratory invasions of peoples, no such 
force had ever yet been put into one campaign. Alexander had com- 
manded not more than 135,000 men ; Hannibal 60,000 ; Cassar 80,000, 
and Gustavus less; while Frederick rarely saw 50,000 men in one body 



